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Che Distinction Of Nebeh and Tetta. 


THERE are two words which are frequently found in Hiero- 
glyphic literature, which are generally translated indifferently, 
Everlastingness and Eternity. They give rise to an interest- 
ing question:—Did the ancient Egyptians recognize any differ- 
ence of meaning between these two words? Did the one give 
the idea of eternity in the concrete, as unending time, and the 
other in the abstract as the negation of time? Did the an- 
cients perceive that distinction which, it is said, the translators 
of the Authorized version of the Bible sought to make popular 
by translating the Greek word in atwvioy two different ways in 
one verse; everlasting and eternal? An attempt which has 
not been very successful. 

It may be noted that Neheh is generally given with a deter- 
minative sign of time; and Tetta, or possibly more properly 
Tet, as it is found on a monumental inscription in the Louvre, 
has a determinative of place. This may suggest that the 
former means continuance of time and the latter freedom from 
time. Most readers will remember how, in his own quaint 
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way, Sartor Resartus illustrates the distinction between the 
two. An inquiry into the use of these words makes the idea 
probable that the sages of ancient Egypt did conceive the pos- 
sibility of nude existence without the garment whose warp and 
woof are place and time. In the more than one hundred times 
in which one or the other of these words occur in the Book of 
the Dead, for the most part, they are used in such expressions 
as Lord of Neheh, Ruler of Tetta, from which no definition can 
be secured. But in some places a distinction of meaning ap- 
pears. Why should the two words be used unless needed for 
two ideas? Inatext of the sixth dynasty we read Akau pa 
neheh ter-f pa zetta. Here the addition ¢er-f, “throughout,” to 
the word Neheh seems appropriate to one meaning, unending 
time; but not to one meaning eternity. In chapter LXII there 
are both words used, with ¢er-fadded to Neheh but not to 
Tetta. The passage in the Nebseni papyrus reads, “There is 
given to me Neheh, (unending time) without limit. I am 
surely the heir of Neheh; there is given to me Tetta.” In the 
address to Ra at the opening of the Hunefer papyrus there is 
found the noteworthy expression, “Hail, my Lord, passing 
through Neheh (time unending) existing in Letta (eternity).” 
The same expression occurs in several inscriptions in the 
Louvre. In one of the age of Rameses II there is an address 
to one entitled ‘Lord of lords, ruler of. rulers, sovereign of 
gods.” To him Kanro says, “Hail my Lord, traversing Neheh, 
existing in Letta.” In the wonderful 64th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead, Nebseni papyrus, line 32 reads “In the presence of 
the great god, Shu, with those who are in Tetta,” meaning pos- 
sibly “Eternal light and unchanging truth.” In the 65th chap- 
ter, Nu papyrus, there is a curious expression relating to the 
secret faced crocodile, guard in Hades, “His snares are as 
Neheh; his cords as Tetta.” In chapter 85, Nu papyrus, line 
9, “I am the primeval first-born. My soul that is the divine 
souls of unending time (Neheh), my body is eternity (Tetta), 
my changes are unending time (Neheh), Lord of years, Ruler 
of eternity (Tetta).” Surely a remarkable utterance, one 
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which, if not perfectly clear to us, has more the appearance of 
being sublime than the proverbial step away. 

I have examined 36 passages in which Neheh occurs, and in 
each case “unending time” appears to be the right word for 
translating. And over 70 in which Tetta is found, and in each 
instance the word “eternity” or “eternally” appears to be the 
meaning, in some cases apparently with the exception of nega- 
tion of time. It should be noted that generally Neheh takes 
the preposition R, and Tetta N as though connoting the idea 
of movement in one and rest in another. It is admittedly 
somewhat difficult to believe that the ancient Egyptian was 
capable of such a metaphysical refinement. But the two words 
are there and were often used. Assuredly, there are gleams in 
the Book of the Dead which indicate great subtility of thought 
and splendour of imagination. Exceedingly fine, for example 
are some of the passages in the 17th chapter, that of praise and 
glory, the chapter which commences “I am He who closeth, 
and He that openeth, and I am but One,” which must date 
from two thousand years before the age of Moses. In the Ani 
papyrus we find “I am the Keeper of the judgment of what is, 
and what shall be. What thenis that? Itis Osiris. Another 
says it is his body. Another, what he has cast off. Now that 
which is and which shall be is his body. Another says, there 
is unending time and eternity. Now, unending time (Neheh) 
is day, and eternity (Tetta) that is night.” 

Not infrequently both these words are found used adverbially 
and apparently without any special definition of meaning; as 
we often use the word “eternally.” Sometimes one or the 
other, sometimes the two together, and in some cases, asin the 
Kerasher papyrus, and in a monumental inscription in the 
Louvre, both with a sign of repetition, showing a fervour of 
expression, “eternity twice over.” But this is no proof that the 
words were not at times used with distinctive meanings. If 
they were it would be well in future translations to keep the 
difference and render Neheh unending time, and Tetta eter- 
nity. The chief consideration before us is that if the view ad- 
vanced in this paper be correct it reveals a very interesting 
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subtility of thought. It encourages us to look on this ancient 
book of “The going out by day,” “The spiritual exodus,” as the 
work of deep thinkers and to see that it is something different 
to the unmeaning roll of magical incantations it is sometimes 
supposed to be. The Book of the Dead was the great spiritual 
guide, the Holy Scripture of a great number of earnest men for 
many centuries, even thousands of years, and cannot but as- 
suredly repay the careful and prolonged study which is neces- 
sary to secure its meaning, which may be far truer and loftier 
than is now generally believed. 
J. Hunt Cooke. 
60 Coolhurst Road, London. 


Fincient Inscriptions Gontaining Extracts From the 
Bible. 


It is well known how much light has been thrown upon an- 
cient history and classical literature during the last century by 
the discovery of inscriptions upon stone, or metal, and also 
Bisuia has from time to time indicated how such remains have 
illustrated the Bible history also. 

Of recent years fragmentary texts have been found actually 
containing portions of the sacred text itself, and a new relic 
which does this causes us to refer to the subject. In the 
Transactions of the German Institute of Archeology at Athens 
Dr. Knopf of Marburg describes an Ostracon, or fragment of 
pottery, found at Megara which has inscribed upon it the 
Lord’s Prayer, as given in St. Matthew, in a text of eight lines. 
It has some slight differences from that Gospel and omits the 
Doxology. It will be remembered by students that the Coptic 
Sahedic version of Matthew also leaves out the Doxology, and 
that a portion of it the words “the kingdom” are absent in the 
Codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus and in the “Teaching of the 
Apostles,” among other manuscripts. The date of the Ostra- 
con text is of the 4th, or at latest, 5th century, and tourists to 
Europe visiting Athens, may see this relic in the museum 
there. 
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In the “Beitrage zur Assyriologie,” 1900, Herr Mittwoch 
credits some portions of the 6fh, 7th and 28th chapters of 
Deuteronomy which have been found in inscriptions at Pal- 
myra. The longest and most coherent of these contains verses 
4to 9 of chapter 6. These are probably of the 3d century. 
There has been a previous instance of part of this same book 
being found in an inscription, for some years ago Herr Wil- 
helm published a Greek sepulchral text for Euboea, which con- 
sisted of anathemas against any one violating the tomb, the 
words of which are almost verbatim from Deuteronomy. 

Two or three years ago at Lapithus, in Cyprus, a small mar- 
ble tablet was dug up, upon which was inscribed the Septua- 
gint version of the r5th Psalm. Dr. Wachsmuth, who edited it 
in the “Rhenisches Museum,” considers it was cut certainly 
not later than the 4th century, and therefore, with perhaps the 
exception of some fragmentary papyri, it is earlier than any 
existing Old Testament Codex of the LXX. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that at Pompeii we have a 
first century pictorial illustration of the Old Testament in the 
fresco of the Judgment of Solomon. These notes are not in- 
tended to be exhaustive of lapidary texts of the Bible, but only 


to refer to those contemporary with, or prior to, our earliest 


manuscripts. There may be many later texts upon Jewish 
gravestones or early Christian monuments that also have their 
value as evidence of the validity of our traditional readings, 
but these are not alluded to now. 


JoserH OFrorp. 
London. 


Fresh Discoveries in the Palace of Knossos. 


Site or Knossos, May 16. 
THANKS tothe liberal contributions received from the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, it has been possible for me to resume the 
excavation of the great prehistoric building of Knossos—the 
true “Labyrinth” of ancient tradition—on an adequate scale. 
The season’s work is now so far advanced that a short sum- 
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mary of the results—in many respects not inferior to last 
year’s discoveries—may be of general interest. It is now evi- 
dent that the palace is of even vaster extent than could have 
been foreseen from the long lines of outer walls already 
brought to light. The great entrance court takes an almost 
unlimited extension to the west. It must have been at once a 
palace court and the Agora of the “broad” Homeric Knossos. 
The lofty porch with its twin portals within, the ground-plan 
of which was already cleared last year, also served a double 
purpose. The doorway to the left leading direct to the corri- 
dor beyond with its processional frescoes was a real entrance. 
That to the right, communicating with a single room, may 
well have been reserved for royal use, and it is natural to im- 
agine the King here, seated at the gate in the Oriental fashion 
and giving judgment before the assembled people in the Agora 
beyond. 

The base and foundations of the west wall of the palace were 
found to continue northward, taking finally a double turn east- 
wards in two sharp finely preserved angles. The foundations 
themselves are on this side composed of small blocks—appar- 
ently unique in structure—and inner lines of the same con- 
struction, which support part of the northwestern area of the 
building, attain the surprising depth of 23 feet. The outer 
wall, after its turn eastward, takes a further and quite unex- 
pected turn to the north, enclosing a distinct quarter of the 
palace grouped round a small paved piazza with an inner por- 
tico of its own. This piazza, already partly excavated last 
year, was found to give access on the west to a spacious bath 
or tank, lined with fine gypsum slabs nearly 7 feet in height, 
and approached by a double flight of steps flanked by a breast- 
work and columns, of which the bases only remained. This 


basin is analogous, but on a larger scale, to that already found 
in the Room of the Throne, and another smaller has since come 
to light in the southeastern quarter of the site. Two similar 
basins have now been found by the Italian explorers in the 
prehistoric palace at Phestos, and these baths or tanks must, 
therefore, be regarded as a distinctive feature of early Cretan 
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architecture. It is remarkable that in no case is there any visi- 
ble inlet or outlet for the water, but slave labor may have been 
employed to empty them, and for their filling, too, so far as it 
was not effected by the supply of rainwater from the house- 
tops. 

A terrace wall divides this northern region of the bath and 
piazza from a considerable interior area of the building that 
lies between this and the zone laid bare by my last year’s exca- 
vations. In this area, which includes the whole northwestern 
angle of the palace, have now been uncovered a further series 
of large magazines opening on the Long Gallery already dis- 
covered. These freshly excavated magazines are ten in num- 
ber, bringing the whole tale up to 18, and several of them 
proved to be exceptionally rich in their contents. In the 
southernmost of these the huge store jars stood in double or 
single rows in unbroken order from end to end of the long 
chambers. The fifteenth magazine contained one of the best 
deposits of inscribed linear tablets yet brought to light, and 
here was found what must certainly be regarded as a Royal 
standard weight of elaborate execution. Itis of red porphyry 
like limestone, perforated for suspension towards its summit, 
and is carved all over with cuttlefish in relief, their coiling ten- 
tacles affording the same protection against fraudulent reduc- 
tion as the stamp of a coin or the milling of its edge. The 
stone weighs about 29 kilograms, or 64 pounds. Interesting 
evidence was forthcoming of the existence of at least one 
upper story above these magazines, and on the upper floor 
level were found fragments of painted vases in a style which 
for combined beauty and largeness of design surpasses any 
known ceramic fabrics of the Mycenzan age. Near the north- 
western angle of the wall, and also certainly belonging to the 
upper storey, were found various remains indicative of the 
former existence of an important feature of the building at 
this point. Here was found a continuous piece of stone frieze, 
or dado, with triglyphs and half rosette in relief, together with 
other architectural fragments. Here, too, fallen from the 


walls, were parts of fresco paintings containing in their origi- 
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nal design a series of zones with human figures from about a 


fourth to an eighth of the natural size and of special interest 
as supplying a wholly new version of the costumes of Mycen- 
wan Crete. The men here wear long tunics, while the wing- 
like ends of long shawls or plaids hang down behind their 
shoulders; but most remarkable of all is the head and bust of a 
lady, the colors of which, and notably her brilliant vermeil 
lips, are almost untouched by the hand of time. She wears a 


high blue dress, looped in front and bunched up behind with 
ribbonlike bands, the bows, loops and streamers giving the 
whole a somewhat Botticellesque aspect. 

The men bear cups, the precious materials of which are in- 
dicated by their blue and yellow hues. Of the’ former wealth 
of the palace in such vessels a fresh proof came to light in a 
neighboring deposit of tablets bearing, in addition to their in- 
scriptions and numerical signs, figures of vases of character- 
istic metalshapes. Of goldsmith’s work of another kind a re- 
markable representation was supplied by a fragment of fresco 
relief found in a gallery near the throne room. On this are 
seen the thumb and forefingers of a man, beautifully modelled, 
holding the end of a beaded gold necklace with pendants in 
the shape of negroes’ heads in the same material. This Afri- 
can subject points surely to the quarter whence the gold itself 
was obtained, whether from Nubia, the Egyptian “Eldorado,” 
or from the more western oases of Libya. Oc contact with 
Egypt itself a highly important monument has come to light, 
dating from about the same period—the early part of the sec- 


ond millennium B. C.—as the diorite figure found here last 


year. Itis the lid of an alabaster vase very finely engraved 


with a cartouche containing the name and divine titles of 


Khyan. Apart from the great rarity of monuments of this 
King, whose name does not appear in official lists, his appear- 
ance in a Cretan connexion is of great interest. His name, as 
Mr. F. LI. Griffith informs me, is not Egyptian; he is often en- 
titled “ruler of foreign peoples,” and he seems to have held 
sway over the mysterious Hyksos, invaders of the Nile Valley. 
It is worth recalling that a bronze lion with Khyan’s name, 
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now in the British Museum, was found in another direction as 
far afield as Baghdad. 

The inscribed lid lay beneath a later Mycenzan wall and 
floor level, and it is perhaps not an accidental coincidence that 
about three yards from the same spot there came tolight a fine 
Babylonian cylinder of lapis-lazuli mounted with gold and rep- 
resenting mythological subjects. It seems to be of pure Meso- 
potamian fabric belonging to the class that supplied the 


immediate predecessors of certain “Hittite” types of Northern 
Syria. This is, I believe, the first authentic instance of the 
discovery of a Babylonian cylinder in the A®gean world. 

The northern entrance way, partly excavated last year, was 
found to descend to a much greater depth, and fine walls of 
masonry, showing as much as eight courses, have here been 
exposed to view oneither side. To the east of this and of the 
great court on which the Throne Room and other chambers 
open a further extensive palace region is now coming to light. 
These remains extend to the south side of the same court, 
which is now seen to be a spacious interior piazza. The build- 
ings on the east side of this court include a small series of mag- 
azines, where considerable stores of plain clay vessels of various 


kinds lay in piles and nests. Other larger magazines con- 
tained many vases of new and remarkable forms, going back 
to the earliest period of the palace, while the still earlier clay 
stock below proved rich in neolithic relics, among which a 
number of primitive female idols in a squatting attitude are 
most remarkable. Inthe palace chambers on this side came 
to light a larger and a smaller press for oil or wine and their 
accompanying vats, and among the stores discovered are two 
sorts of cereals and small beans of a kind at present imported 
into Crete from Alexandria, and known as “Egyptian beans.” 

It becomes more and more evident that the Palace of Knos- 
sos, like Indian palaces at the present day, was a small town in 


itself, with a considerable population of slaves and artisans, 
who were employed on various arts and industries for the bene- 
fit of itslords. Various indications point to the fact that many 
of the beautiful zm/aglios, the clay impressions of which have 
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occurred here so abundantly, were produced by engravers 
working within the building. In several chambers were found 
the paints and pounded gypsum used by the artists who exe- 
cuted the noble frescoes and reliefs that adorned the walls. In 
a room on the brink of the eastern slope was made a discovery 


that shows that the sculptor’s art also flourished on the spot. 
Here was found a magnificent three-handled “amphora” of 
veined marble-like stone, with spiraliform bands and reliefs 
round its mouth and shoulders, of such calibre that it took 11 
men with ropes and poles to remove it from the site. This 
fine work was complete, but beside it stood another smaller 
vase of the same material and general outline, but only roughly 
shaped out. The sculptor was apparently at work on it at the 
moment of the destruction of the palace. 

Above this ate/zer, on the floor of a larger chamber, a find of 
a truly surprising character was made. Detached pieces of 
ivory and crystal began to appear, which were found to belong 
to a large board over a yard in length. It had been somewhat 
crushed and contorted, but the chief component parts were 
still in their places, though lying on the loose earth; and by 
means of framing and underplastering it was possible, after 
nearly three days’ careful work, to get out the whole as it lay. 
In the magnificent object thus recovered we have undoubtedly 
the Royal draughtboard. The framework was of ivory, per- 
haps originally supported on wood, the board having perhaps 


also acted as the lid of a box to contain the men. The surface 
of the board formed a kind of mosaic of ivory, partly coated 
with gold, and crystal bars and plaques backed with silver and 
blue enamel—the Homeric Kyanos. At one end were a series 
of medallions arranged like those of the Egyptian draught- 
boards, such as that found in the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut, 


already known from the Enkimo example to have been imi- 
tated by the Mycenzans. This is followed by a kind of laby- 
tinth of ivory and crystal, to which again succeed four large 
elaborately-jewelled medallions and nautiluses of ivory and 
crystal. The whole was enclosed in a frame of marguerites in 
relief wrought in the same materials. 
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Among the most interesting discoveries of the present sea- 
son have been the large number of clay impressions of Mycen- 
gan gems and signet-rings—some of them used for securing 
the boxes in which the inscribed tablets were originally depos- 
ited. The subjects of some of these are of striking novelty, 
such as a lady with a swallow at the end of a string, which 
seems to be serving as a lure to another swallow flying towards 
it. But what are we to say to a creature with the fore part of 
a hoofed, calf-like animal, and the legs of man, seated on a 
kind of throne? If this be not the Minotaur, it is surely the 
Minocalf. That the local monster of the latter Greek legends 
should thus have received illustration in Mycenzan times is a 
strange and significant phenomenon. 

Excavations just south of the Throne Room on the western 
border of the central court have brought to light other inter- 
esting seal impressions, several of them with religious subjects, 
which tend to show that there was a shrine in this vicinity. 
From a series of more or less fragmentary impressions it has 


been possible, indeed, to put together a whole scene of ancient 
worship, in the center of which a goddess akin to the later 
Rhea or Cybelé stands on her sacred rock guarded on either 
side by heraldically posed lions. In front of her is a votary in 
the act of adoration, while behind is a small temple with two 
consecrated pillars. The broad steps that ascend from the 
Central Court near the spot where the seals were found seems 
to have led to a spacious “Megaron” or hall, resting on base- 
ment rooms, into which part of its original pavement had 
fallen. It was in one of these that there was found the frag- 
ment of painted relief already mentioned representing a man 
holding a gold jewel, which, with other fresco dédris, gives 
some idea of the magnificent decoration with which the walls 


once were covered. At the south end of the same central 
court remains are at this moment coming to light which show 
that on this side, too, rose a hall adorned with painted reliefs 
of human subjects. An admirably modelled thigh and leg ofa 
man, and an arm and breast, perhaps belonging to the same 


figure, must certainly be taken to represent the highest level 
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ever reached by Mycenzan art. There is, as usual a tendency 
somewhat to exaggerate the muscular display, but the human 
form is here seen as it was never again portrayed till the 
greatest age of Greek sculpture some ten centuries later. In 


this brilliant combination of the modeller’s and painter’s skill 


we may recognize the masterpieces of the craft associated with 
the legendary name of Daedalus. Round the breast and 
shoulders is a kind of chain of honor, the alternate links of 
which take the form of lilies; but another fragment supplies 
insignia of still more Royal purport. It displays the upper 
part of a head wearing a crown which terminates above in a 
row of five sloping lilies of varied metal-work, with a higher 
one rising erect in the centre. That the fleur-de-lis of our Ed- 
wards and Henrys should find a prototype in prehistoric Greece 
is a startling revelation; but it was perhaps fitting that, as last 
year’s excavations in Knossos brought to light “the oldest 
throne in Europe,” so the more recent researches should pro- 


duce its most ancient crown. 
ARTHUR J. Evans. 


Che Hae of the First Pyramid. 


Sir:—Some weeks ago your columns announced the discov- 
ery in Upper Egypt of an early Royal tomb—that of Neter- 
kha, known as builder of the step-pyramid at Saqqara. Fur- 
ther examination has disclosed in the vicinity the tomb of his 


successor also, whose name, if it be rightly read Hen-khet, 
seems not to have been previously recorded. 

The excavation of both tombs is now completed. They are 
situated westward from Girga, on the wide desert above the 
village of Beit-Khall4f. The superstructure of the larger may 


be seen in cool weather even from the further side of the Nile; 
but, its construction having been anciently disguised, some 
burials also of the Roman period having been made upon the 
surface, it has not previously tempted the excavator. 


From the top a stairway descends, first north, then west, to 
the level of the desert, then turns again south and passes at a 
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steep angle under an arched roof, and so continues to descend 
to the ultimate further depth of 60 feet. This was the origi- 
nal approach to the chambers, but subsequent to the burial of 
the King the passage had been stopped at intervals by single 
large stones, each from ro to15 tons in weight and three to 
four metres in height. These remain an effective barrage to 
the ancient stairway; but the shaft originally sunk for lowering 
into position the stone that protected the entrance itself yielded 
a means of descent to the chambers when finally its position 
was determined. Anciently, like the stairway, it had been 
filled up and bricked over to conceal its position; a small hole , 
made by plunderers, however, gave the clue, aud eventually, 
after working down go feet, through strata of sand and gravel 
of varying strength, the door of the chambers was reached and 
entrance effected. 

Plunderers of the Roman age had already ransacked the bur- 
ial chamber, tearing out even the masoned stones from walls 
and floor, and had hastily searched the side chambers and pas- 
sages, burning and breaking as they went. But their quest 
was gold, and that which they tossed aside included many 
relics of archeological value. A thousand vessels of alabaster» 
bowls of diorite, breccia, and other stones, jars that had been 
filled with wine and offerings, lay strewed about the entrances, 
so that it was impossible to pass at once, without treading upon 
them, from one to another of the eighteen chambers. 

The impressed sealings record several chief officials and 
stewards of the King; there is one also of Per-ab-sen, whom 
the present King apparently succeeded; and two of the Royal 
mother Hap-n-Maat, whose identity now becomes of increasing 
interest. The official title of the King is thus recorded— 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Uniter of the two Egypts, 
Neter-khe, the golden (n w b)."". The Horus name is the same. 

To the east of this tomb are several mastabas of this King’s 


chief servants. The plans of these tombs, though they were 
coeval, provide in themselves a remarkable sequence. They 


link at once the type prevailing in the earliest times (as illus- 
trated by Prof. Petrie’s great work on the First and Second 
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Dynasties at Abydos) with this large tomb which so well ac- 
cords with the growing desire for massive grandeur that must 
have prevailed at the dawn of the Pyramid Age. 

To the North, again, its superstructure rising in steps after 
the manner of the pyramid built by his predecessor, but other- 
wise similar in general design, is the tomb of the King whose 
name seems to read Hen-khet. The same features typify the 
burial; the sarcophagus was of wood, plundered and burned in 
Roman times; the head and remains of the King, however, 
with much of the tomb furniture, and some scraps of the jew- 
els, were recovered. 

From ‘several considerations it seems probable that both 
Kings belong to the hitherto unrepresented Third Dynasty of 
Egyptian history. If this be so, and the position of Per-ab-sen 
have been correctly assigned, then the latter closes the list of 
the Second Dynasty, while Neter-kha, followed by Hen-khet, 
opens the Third. It is not immediately possible to identify 
these names with those on the traditional lists; to work over 
the material will require time, and will involve a reconsidera- 
tion of various statements made with regard to Neter-kha 
since the investigation of his pyramid in 1829. One thing 
seems more certain, that these tombs are near the site of his- 
toric This, which was situated, as had been supposed, in the 
cultivated lands nearer the town of Girga. 

These excavations were made for the Egyptian Research ac- 


count. By arrangement of the director an exhibition of the 
movable relics will, as usual, take place during July, in the 
room adjoining that of the Egypt Exploration Fund, at Uni- 
versity College, W. C. By courtesy of the Department of An- 
tiquities there will be included also some of the objects that 
will ultimately find their home in the museum at Cairo. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
El-Mehesna, Girga, May s. Joun GarsTAnc. 
—London Times. 
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Magical Papyri. 


TRADITION has always credited Egypt with being the home 
of magic. In the Talmund there is a saying that when thirteen 
parts of magic were created twelve of them were assigned to 
Egypt, and that it was during His residence in Egypt that 
Jesus learned the art of working miracles. A particular inter- 
est, therefore, attaches itself to any literature relating to 
magic which may be recovered from the buried libararies of 
Egyptian temples. A correspondent of the London Post gives 
the following description of some of the magic papyri which 
have been acquired by the British Museum: 

The correctness of the tradition as to prevalence of magic in 
the Nile land is amply proved, for it lay at the basis of the 
mystic theology of the Book of the Dead, and it formed the 
groundwork of the pseudo-science of medicine in the famous 
Ebers papyrus, as well as of the favorite literature of the com- 


mon people. 
The discoveries of the last few years, in both Egypt and 


Chaldea, have placed a new aspect on the study of magic and 
raised it from the position of a “black art” to the rank of a 
subject throwing much light on the beginnings of religion and 
science in the most remote ages. Magic has been well de- 
scribed as “the physics of man in a state of nature.” It repre- 
sents his earliest efforts to solve the problems of nature, and to 
express his own position in the mutual relations which he felt 
existed throughout nature. 

On this subject the papyrus of Nosi-Amsu in the British 
Museum throws great light. This extraordinary religio-magi- 
cal work contains a curious litany called the “Book of the Over- 
throwing of Apep.” Apep was the serpent fiend, the enemy 
of Ra, the sun god. To defeat him magic has to be employed. 
The ceremonies described are most interesting. A wax figure, 
for instance, of Apep, on which his name was written in green, 
is to be made and placed on a fire so that it shall consume the 
enemy of Ra. Or, again, figures of the fiend and his attend- 
ants are to be made of wax and to have their names written 
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on them and to be pierced with a stone spear and then burned. 
This custom of wax figures of the demon is found in almost 
every system of magic. More important is the care advised to 
recite the names of the evil ones and to write and destroy 
them; for the name was believed to be the most vital element 
in nature. Unless an object had a name it could not exist, and 
if the name was lost it perished. Hence, in the Book of the 
Dead the special chapters to preserve the name in the next 
world. 

The belief in the magical power of the name lies at the basis 
of all Oriental magic, and is even found in the early Christian 
writings, such as the Apocalypse of St. John, where we have 
the passage: “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou art 
dead” (Rev. iii, 2). The “new name” is prominent, and is evi- 
dently the same as “the good” or Ka name borne by the dead 
in the Egyptian “Fields of Peace.” In the Pyramid texts dat- 
ing from the time of the Sixth Dynasty (B. C. 3200), we read: 
“Pepi is happy with his name”—“the name of Pepi is written 
down at the head of the living.” The papyrus shows that this 
belief in the power of the name lay at the base of Egyptian 
magic. The object for which this ritual was written is curious. 
Apep was the demon of the thunderstorm, “the roarer” of the 
rain and storm and cloud, and thus the opponent of the sun; 
and this litany was to be recited as an incantation to obtain a 
bright, clear sky wherein the sun might make his voyage un- 
impeded. 

The vitality of the magical literature of ancient Egypt is 
shown by a remarkable papyrus which was obtained by the 
Museum some few years ago, and has just been published by 
the Clarendon Press, with notes and translations by L. Griffith, 
F.S. A. The papyrus was discovered in 1895 in Upper Egypt, 


and purchased some time later by the trustees of the Museum. 


Its date can be fixed with fair certainty. On the obverse of the 
and two leaves are a set of farm accounts written in Greek, 
dated in the seventh year of the EmperorClaudius(A. D. 46-47), 
on the reverse are written in Demotic, or the common script, a 
series of magical tales. The second use of the papyrus prob- 
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ably took place about thirty years later; so we may place their 
origin about A. D. 475. Among the magical literature of Egypt 
there was a famous cycle of stories grouped round Setme- 
Khamnas (the oldest son of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of Moses), 
of whom there is a statue in the British Museum. He was 
High Priest of Memphis, and is traditionally said to have de- 
voted himself to the study of magic and especially to a search 
for “the magic rolls written by the fingers of the scribe god 


Thoth (Hermes).” This papyrus was probably used by some 


Memphitic story teller, who read or recited it as Arab story 
tellers do in “The Arabian Nights” and similar works. The 
author has collected tales of varying ages and grouped them 
round his hero. Some are taken apparently from Christian 
sources, and we have a curious parallel to the story of Christ 
and the doctors in the temple, and also a version of the para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus. But the most curious are some ep1- 
sodes remarkably like the miracles of Moses and the plagues of 
Egypt. 

These stories record a great contest in magic between the 
magicians of Egypt and Ethiopia, the wisdom of Egypt being 
represented by Se-Osiris, the son of Khamnas. This contest 
seems to accord with the tradition mentioned in the Bible of 
“Jannes and Jambres, who withstood Moses,” (II Timothy iii, 
8). The two Ethopian magicians boast of the deeds of magic 
they can perform, One says: “I will cast my magic upon the 
land of Egypt, and I will cause the people of Egypt to pass 
three days and three nights without seeing the light.” Here 
we seem to have a strange and almost verbal version of the 
ninth plague—“and there was a thick darkness in all the land 
of Egypt three days” (Exodus x, 23). Another parallel is 
found in the words of the second Ethiopian. The magician 
gives as a sign to his mother that if he requires aid against the 
magicians of Egypt the sign shall be that “if thou are eating or 
drinking the waters shall be the color of blood before thee and 
the heaven shall be the color of blood.” The resemblance to 
the Hebrew version is not quite so close as in the first refer- 
ence; but still it is curiously similar to the turning of the 
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waters into blood (Exodus x, 17). Lastly, there is a remark- 
able passage, unfortunately somewhat mutilated, which seems 
to contain a trace of the story of Moses in the bulrushes. The 
son of Khamnas, the champion of Egypt, as Moses was of the 
Hebrews, was, according to the legend here given, a reincar- 
nation of an older wise man named Hor, “the son of the ne- 
gress,” and when he defeats his opponents, one of them up- 
braids him with the words: “Art thou not he whom I saved 
from the reeds of Ra (Nile), thy companion being drowned ?” 


Propping Up Karnak. 


A creat deal of good Egyptological work is being done this 
season in Egypt, and a large number of eminent archeologists 
are busy at work throughout the country in revealing the 
wonderful treasures that still lie hidden beneath the soil. The 
following account of the latest progress in Egyptological inves- 
tigation is limited to Upper Egypt. 

Never since the old worshippers crowded the great hall of 


the Temple of Karnak has that ancient shrine seen so much 
activity as now prevails. Hundreds of Arab laborers are now 
at work there, and all the accessories of a great modern engi- 
neering enterprise lie contiguous to the grandest memorial of 
ancient Egypt. Undoubtedly the most important Egyptologi- 
cal work now in progress is the restoration of the Hypostyle 
Hall. The following description of the present state of the 
works is by M. Legrain, the inspector and designer for the 
Ghizeh Museum, who is directing the restoration. There are 
twenty-seven columns in all that are to be restored. Thirteen 
fell in ancient times, eleven came down on October 3, 1900, and 
three which were shaken and threatened to fall were taken 
down last year. All these twenty-seven columns will be re- 
constituted and replaced in their original position. The first 
step that had to be taken after the fall of the eleven columns 
was to take down the three columns whose destruction ap- 
peared to be imminent and would have entailed further ruin. 
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One column has also an architrave which threatened to come 
down, and this enormous piece of stone had also to be re- 
moved. 

Owing to the impossibility of removing this huge block, 
which weighs 42 tons, it was necessary to resort to the original 


method whereby the old Egyptians erected the monuments 
which are the wonder and admiration of the modern world. 
Accordingly M. Legrain made a huge inclined plane which re- 
quired 100,000 cubic metres of earth for its construction. The 
architrave was taken down by this means, and the enormous 
accumulation of soil which its removal necessitated is now be- 


ing gradually removed. The following figures will give some 


idea of the immense labor involved: Each column has an 
abacus, 12% tons, and 13 segments, 14 tons, or 27 pieces alto- 
gether. There are, therefore, 729 pieces to be found from out 
of the mass of ruin which the Hypostyle Hall now presents, 
and to be numbered and taken away to the depot, and 472 still 
remain to be discovered and removed, without counting the 


architraves, which weigh 50 tons, or 25 tonseach. On an aver- 


age six of these blocks are removed every day, and assuming 
that the rate of progress is normal, it will be eighty days be- 
fore the hall can be cleared. 

It is an immense labor, for each block has to be methodically 
arranged and numbered, and placed in reserved space until the 
time comes for all to be pieced together. Many hundreds of 
workmen are employed. Each man receives 5d. a day, and 
each boy 43d. By April 1 it is hoped to have everything re- 
moved from the Hypostyle Hall. After this has been done a 
commission will come to Luxor to study the foundations and 
arrive at the necessary means of consolidating the whole. In 
the summer the hall will be left to dry, and work will be re- 
commenced as soon as the Nile flood permits. By May, 1904, 
it is hoped that everything will be finished. As visitors enter 
the Hypostyle Hall they at once notice that the two pylones 
of the hall are shored up. These pylones also threat- 
ened to fall at the same time as the columns colapsed, 
and provisional props have been made to avert the 
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calamity. Nothing has yet been done, and the work of under- 
pinning the foundations has to be commenced and, it is hoped, 
will be taken in hand shortly. 

The foundations of this charming temple of the God of the 
Morning have been found to be bad, and the columns are be- 
ing underpinned. Many blocks have fallen and will be pieced 
together and replaced. A grand find was made on December 


28 last. M. Legrain, who is in charge of all the works at Kar- 
nak, came upon a wonderfully beautiful bust of the god 
Khonsu. Three other portions of the same statue have also 
been discovered, and it will therefore be possible to restore 
this beautiful statue in its entirety with the exception of the 
small piece which is wanting to complete one of the legs. The 
statue belongs to the epoch of Hormhabi, nineteenth dynasty, 


circa 1900 B. C. The name of the god is inscribed on the 
pendant at the back of the collar, and the inscription runs, 
“Khonsu of Thebes, God of the Day.” The expression of this 
deity is very fine, and it is an excellent example of ancient 
Egyptian sculpture at its best. The god is decked with the 


usual emblems, such as the milometer, the sceptre, Ouas, the 
flagellum, the pedum, etc. On one side of the head is a long 
curl worn by young Egyptians in antiquity, a symbol of youth. 
It is still in use among the youngfellaheen. The statue, when 
restored, will be placed in situ in the temple, and will form a 
magnificent addition to the treasures of Karnak.—/rom the 


Egyptian Gazette. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 

WHEN our work began Queen Victoria took a deep interest 
in it and became the “patron” of the Fund. She was always 
desirous to know what was going on and stimulated the inter- 
est of others. The Archbishop of Canterbury became presi- 
dent of the organization and that position is still filled by him 
who at present holds that office. Upon the death of the hon- 
ored Queen, the new sovereign, King Edward VII., was ap- 
proached upon the subject and at once gave his consent to be 
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announced as patron in succession to his mother. Thus, anew 
era in the history of the Fund begins, and long may he con- 
tinue to reign and prosper ! 

At such a time I am tempted to look back a little, and the 
more so as it seems hard to make the objects of the Fund un- 
derstood. One has lately said that the Fund had been trying 
fifteen years to find the tombs of the kings, and had failed. 


This is not at alltrue. The Fund is a scientific body organ- 
ized for a large purpose which covers hundreds of lesser aims. 
It has mapped the country accurately; it has identified hun- 
dreds of Biblical sites; it has excavated at Jerusalem, Lachish 
and elsewhere. It has accomplished as yet but a small part of 
all that is to be done, It is always either working under a fir- 
man or seeking one. As it is impossible to get a firman indefi- 
nitely extended and as the least disobedience would spoil the 
chance of getting another, the terms of each firman are closely 
regarded and its restrictions are obeyed. The consequence is 
that work is done for a certain time in a certain place, and 
then a volume is printed to give a more perfect account than 
the Quarterly can do. 

Thus, nothing can be carried through to a finish, but the 
hope is, when one place is necessarily abandoned, that a suffi- 
cient interval may open the way to further work there. What 
then is attempted? To do all that can be done within the lim- 
its assigned, and then to turn to another place. In the case 
of the work at Jerusalem in 1894-1897 the firman permitted 


Dr. Bliss to follow the course of the old south wall, but pro- 
hibited his coming within a certain distance of the present 
wall. No matter how much time he had he could not go up 
the Tyropoceon Valley above a certain point, but it happened 
that the limits of his time and of his work were reached at the 
same time, and so he stopped. 

That is the whole story, and to say that the Fund was merely 
looking for the tombs of the kings is not true. It was looking 
for a thorough exploration of the defined ground. It is not 
scientific in such a field of archeological research to look for 
one thing. What are the excavators in Egypt, Babylonia and 
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elsewhere looking for? No one thing in any case, as all know. 

It is of course possible that the tombs of the kings may lie 
to the right or left of the last part of Dr. Bliss’ ascending 
course, but it is much more probable that he had not gone and 
could not go as high as the point where the line of them pro- 
longed east or west would cross the valley. As to finding 
them by intuition or pretended measurements from nowhere 
to nowhere, and assuming to put their location on a map, and 


claiming that such a map can be copyrighted, and must be 
credited with the discovery by any one who afterwards does 
discover them—all that is not science but bluff, of which there 
has been a good deal in the world until science has dispelled 
it. 

The suggestion recently made that ¢e//s or city mounds could 
be bought and then thoroughly explored had scarcely been 
printed when a remarkably promising opportunity arose and 
was availed of, but I am not at liberty to tell the name of the 
place. Of course, in such acase, the owner would not own 
anything that the Imperial Museum saw fit to take, but the 
ownership of finds is not a matter of great importance, since all 
the world can enjoy and study a photograph or a cast, and 
such copies are fully authorized. 

In recently examining Waddington’s Greek and Latin In- 
scriptions and taking into consideration those in other works, 
I feel that the number has been underrated. While no such 
extensive records as have been found in Egypt and Babylonia 
have been accumulated, yet a good many pages may be filled 
now by inscriptions in a good many languages, and the end is 
not yet. There is every reason to suppose that there are 
other tablets in Lachish and good reason to suppose that the 
ruins of any principal town like that one, or larger ones, will 
be found to contain similar documents. And then Machpelah 
and other tombs. 

The jar-handle inscriptions are still accumulating and are 
easily read, but not so easily explained. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
takes the ground that all are from Rhodian wine jars, and it is 
true that they often have the name of a month upon them, 
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panemos or hyacinthinos, as if the wine was that of a certain 
month’s grapes, as our August or September. I have exam- 
ined a number with the impression first that they were votive, 
and the Hebrew ones still seem of that character, but the 
Greek ones may be all commercial. A short time will prob- 
ably clear up this question, as the specimens are so many. 

A new circular has been issued and copies can be had on ap- 
plication. The same is true of a new list of slides. 


A volume, on which great care has been exercised, will soon 
be published to give account of the recent field work, but the 
price cannot yet be stated. It will be the first work of Mr. 
MacAllister, who isso highly regarded as the manager of 
future excavations. 

I can give special prices on a large lot of photochromes 
which are excellent to use in classes. 


It is pleasant to be able to report that the half-sized relief 
map isin process of manufacture, because the size and the cost 
will be proportioned to churches and class rooms, as well as to 


the libraries of clergymen and teachers. 
The following subscriptions, received since last report, are 
gratefully acknowledged, and friends are urged to assist the 


new work which I hope to describe next month: 


Adams, Rev. W. W., D. D., $5 00 Lyon, Prof. D.G., Ph. D., $2 50 
Atterbury, Rev. W. W., D. D., 5 00 Merrill, Rev. G. E., D. D., 50 
Ayers, D. H., . 5 00 Montgomery, Rev. J. A., . 50 
Barton, Prof. G. A., Ph. D., 250 Niles, Hon. Wm., F = 

Cohen, Chas. J., 4 5 00 Pearson, Miss E. H., 
Dickinson, Miss M. ia " 250 Pyne, M. Taylor, 

Dopesr, Rev. D. S., D. D., 25 00 Sharpe, Miss E. M. 

Easter, Rev. J., Ph. D., . 250 Small, Samuel, 

Farnam, Mrs. Henry, . 15 00 Steele, Mrs. E. B., 

Francis, Jas. G., ‘ ‘ 5 00 Sturges, E. B., 

Freeland, Mrs. T. H., ‘ 250 Sugden, Eben, 

Greene, Mrs. E. K., . 5 00 Webster, D. L., 

Hinke, Rev. Wm., , 250 Wells College, 

Hubbard, Jas. M., ‘ . 5 o0 Whitin, Mrs. J. C., 
Kennedy, Miss Louise, r 1o o0 Winans, W.P., . 
Leeds, Rev. S. P., - ‘ 250 Winslow, Rev. W. C., D. D., 
Logan, Rev. S. C.,. ‘ 5 00 Wood, Prof. I. F., 

Lyon Prof. D. G., Ph. D. . 2 50 
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THEODORE F. WriGurt, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the HArch= 


ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 
The following subscriptions, from May 20, to June 20, 
are greatfully acknowledged. 


Hon. R. W. D. Bryan, = 
Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D, 5 
Prof. Isaac Bassett Choate, 5 
Mrs. Odle Close, in memoriam, 5 
Miss Isabella V. Cox, 5 
Frederick Crane, ie ; I 
5 
5 
5 


George Foster Peabody, 
Miss Elizabeth H. Pearson, 
*Miss Sarah H. Perkins, 
Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
Miss Harriet H. Phillips, 
Mrs. Frank A. Preston, 
Mrs. John D. Prince, 
GroRGE PuTNaM, 

M. Taylor Pyne, 

Rev. Edw. A. Renouf, D. D., 
Mrs. T. G. Richardson, 
Thos. Fitch Rowland, 
George T. Sewall, : 
Mrs. Henry K. Sheldon, 
Wm. Alexander Smith, 
Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, 
Julius W. Tiemann, 
Townsend W. Thorndike, 
Miss ANNE WALWORTH, 
Wm. M. Weed, 


August Eimer, 

James G. Francis, 

Francis C. Foster, —— 
T. D. Hurlburt, . ; - Io 
Morris K. Jessup, i . 25 
Renwick B. Knox, 

Bryan Lathrop, 

Hon. Joshua Levering, 

George Cabot Lodge, 

Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey, 

Hon. Allan L. McDermott, 

Dr. George N. Miller, . 

H. B, Mitchell, : 

Pres. E. Y. Mullins, D. D., LL. D.5 
Wm. G. Nichols, . : - 10 Mrs. Washington Wilson, 
Hon. Wm. Niles, . : - 5 CINCINNATI PuBLic LIBRARY, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Parson, : 5 00 Malden Public Library, 
Salem Public Library, ‘ 2 50 


SSEEEESERESSERSSESSEES 


PITTSBURGH BRANCH, 


Dr. Maitland Alexander, . $10 00 James H. Locknart, 
M. T. Morris CARNEGIE, . 100 00 JOHN R. McGINLEy, 
Miss MaTILpDA W. Denny, . 3000 A:* M. MoreLanp, 
Edward T. Dravo, ; : 5 00 GeEorGE T. OLIVER, 
D. Hersert HostetTrer, . 25 00 Hon. John D. Shafer, 
Wm. C. King, ‘ ‘ ; 5 00 Prof. M. B. Riddle, 
GrorGE LAUDER, . ; . 2500 J. L. Schwartz, 


ARCH OLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 
Frederick Crane, . ; - $5 00 Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, 
Ermon D. Eastman, . . 500 Julius W. Tiemann, 
James G. Francis, ‘ . 5 00 Drew Theological eed 
T. D. Hurlburt, . ; : 5 00 Library, 
M. Taylor Pyne, . : 5 00 Salem Public Library, 
Rev. Edward A. Renouf, D. D.. 5 00 Southern Baptist sata 
Thos. Fitch Rowland, - 1000 cal Seminary, . : 


$5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 
15 
5 

125 
5 
5 


5 
I 
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GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

Miss Francis H. Close, - $5 00 *Prof. Thos. Day Seymour, $5 00 
Rev J. L. Ewell, D. D., m 5 00 Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, . 5 00 
Rev. Dr. Frederick R. Marion, 5 00 JAMESSTOKEs, . - 25 00 
A.C. McClurg, . - 10 00 Southern Baptist Theologi- 

Hon Allan L. McDermott, ‘ 5 00 cal Seminary, . p 5 00 
Wm. G. Nichols, . , - 1000 Syracuse Public Library, ‘ 5 00 
M. Taylor Pine, . . ° 5 00 


*Connecticut Branch. 
Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 





Firchaological Notes. 


ProFessor FLINDERS Petrik recently gave the first of a series 
of three lectures on “The Rise of Civilization in Egypt,” at the 
London Royal Institute. Ten years ago, he observed, the title 
of the lecture would have seemed strange; we were then grop- 


ing about for clews in the hieroglyphs and the few remains of 
what might have been conjectured to be prehistoric times. But 
the whole aspect of the subject had changed. Until 1892 the 
whole of Upper Egypt was closed—at least to English work. 
But after that date at the outset British explorers found traces 
of Mycenzan civilization—then remains of the dynastic period; 
and at last we had come to the period of first and second dy- 
nasties. These years had been fruitful of results, covering the 
years from 4ooo B. C. to 7ooo B. C., and we might say our 
knowledge of early history in Egypt was now more exact than 
that of the first ages of any other country in the world. The 
range covered the unparalled period of nine thousand years. In 
a table on the screen Professor Petrie marked successive 
periods, giving 5800 B. C. as the date of the highest prehistoric 
civilization, and 7000 B. C. as the rise of that civilization. The 
Pyramid builders were about 3600 B.C. Another table with 
appropriate curves, indicated the successive waves and varia- 
tions of civilization. 

The great importance of Egypt was that foreign influences 
were probably smaller than in any other country, though there 
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was some early Babylonian influence and at a far later period 
that of the Mediterranean seaboard. On the whole, however, 
the civilization of this wonderful land was self-developed to an 
extraordinary extent. But in dealing with prehistoric times 
some points of reference—type specimens—standards and ter- 
minology were necessary. How could these be obtained in the 
absence of ascertained dates? There was no scale of time, and 
they must have a scale of sequence. For this a corpus of ob- 
jects was needed, such as might, for example, in the case of 
Greece and Rome in the absence of dates, be found in the ex- 
tant coins. In Egypt the tombs and their contents were the 
means of attaining such a scale and such a sequence of devel- 
opment. 

For such archeological investigation no means were so fruit- 
ful as pottery. The lecturer showed by example the variations 
of form and the growth of art and style in successive epochs. 
The continuity of historic form was already known, and the 
presence of an alien form led to a reasonable inference of pre- 
historic character. In pottery a scale of sequence had been 
worked out with tolerable exactness during the period hither- 


to regarded as mythical. Research had carried us as far back 
as 5000 B.C., when there was clearly an influx of new ideas. 
By degrees the successive periods of the tombs had been ascer- 
tained, the interval between each being, roughly speaking, a 
- generation. There were, he believed, about nine hundred 
kinds of pottery whose vogue varied indefinitely. Then the 


flints were another source of knowledge with their gradual 
modifications. The earliest flints were the best, and the changes 
of form might be traced from prehistoric times. The earliest 


metal forms and their successors were also illustrated. 
Then in slate the growth and improvement, followed by de- 


cay in workmanship, were shown by pictures of animals, which 


ultimately became excessively formal and constrained. Ex- 
cept with metal the result attained was that art had reached 
its acme in prehistoric times and then began to degenerate. 
Until the North of Africa had become considerably dried and 
the Nile lost its affluents civilization was out of the question. 
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Until the mud deposits grew to great dimensions the valley of 
the river was a practically uninhabitable gorge. The period 
of the Nile deposits was about 8000 to gooo B.C. We already 
knew the history until we worked back about 5000 B. C., and 


there remained from 2,000 to 3,000 years. We ought to look, 
therefore, to some neighboring country as the source of Egyp- 
tian civilization. High up in the desert were found flints — 
some of them 1,500 feet above the Nile, in a region now barren 
and lifeless. This was evidence that the district was at one 
time inhabited and more or less fertile, and the erosion of 
large tracts of the country showed that the climate must have 
been awet one. But he had also found these flints on the level 
of the present Nile, and this seemed to indicate the late survi- 
val in the country of paleolithic man. 

Then figures of colossal size of human and animal forms, cog- 
nate with what had been found in South Africa and elsewhere, 
were discovered, and aconnection might be formed by means 
of these fragments of stone and others of ivory between Malta, 
the South of France and Egypt. The age to which these 
should be assigned was probably the-paleolithic. These fig- 
ures might be regarded as the last remains of the paleolithic 
period. In the whole prehistoric period there was no trace of 
the potter’s wheel, and the variations of forms were greater 
than was possible to the wheel formed work. Of these many 
examples were vividly shown on the screen. There was much 
vigor in some of the representations, particularly of elephants, 
which were the work of the prehistoric period. The ivory 
combs, too, were singular and ingenious, and all belonged to 
the earlier period, the use of combs having apparently gradu- 
ally passed away. These might be assigned to 6000 B. C. 

The lecturer next touched on the marks on the pottery—some 
clearly connected with those of Crete and Libya, and which 


formed the basis of various alphabets. These signs might be 
traced during 4,000 or 5,000 years of Egyptian history, starting 
from 7ooo B.C., as these signs appeared from the first. In 
Spain and Karia similar signs—forty or fifty of them—were 
found, and in the Mediterranean the number was about seven- 
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ty. These signs were traceable throughout the whole history 
of the Mediterranean until by the growth of commerce and the 


need for common action a selection had to be made in the form 
of an alphabet. Thus the links which bound us with the dim 
past of Egyptian history were more palpable than was gener- 


ally believed. 


Contents of Man for June. On the “Libyan Notes” of 
Messrs. MaclIver and Wilkin, by Jean Capart—The Australian 
Ethnological Expedition, by N. W. Thomas—Pre-Mykenzan 
Athens, by J. L. Myers—Flint Implements in Kent, by W. M. 
Newton—Prehistoric Pottery in Valetta Museum in Malta, by 
J. L. Myers—The Martyrdom of St. Darius, by A. Lang—Re- 


views—Proceedings of Societies. 





We have received from Claudius J. Labib, the editor of //e- 
fiopolis, Part 1, of a collection of Coptic words in use in Vulgar 
Arabic. This pamphlet is published in Cairo, and contains 


the definition of one hundred and fifty-five Coptic words. 


In an appendix to the’second edition of Dr. Friedrich Del- 
itzsch’s brief phamphlet entitled “Babylon’’ (No. 1 in the 
Sendschriften der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft), announce- 
ment is made of three important discoveries in Babylon. First, 
the location of the famous Marduk Temple, Esagila, described 
with such particularity by Herodotus, and referred to so fre- 
quently in all the Babylonian inscriptions. Second, the great 
procession street rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar, and third, the 
Temple E-mach, the sanctuary of the golden Nin-mach. 


In a recent letter to the London /zmes Mr. Arthur Evans 
says: 

The concluding excavations of this season in the prehistoric 
palace of Knossos have produced discoveries which throw an 
entirely new light on the architecture of Homeric Greece. 
East of the great central court I have now brought to light a 
suit of princely chambers with walls descending in places twen- 


ty feet and including the remains of upper stories. A portico 
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to the east opens on a fore hall with eleven doorways and giv- 
ing access to the principal hall. A side passage leads from this 
to a second hall, which shows on two sides the remains of a 
double tier of colonnades, within which a triple staircase leads 
to the upper galleries. In this hall was a large deposit of tab- 


lets with prehistoric inscriptions, one larger than any yet dis- 
covered, and apparently containing lists of officials. In the 
neighboring chamber were fallen fragments of human figures 
of colored plaster in high relief and of most magnificent execu- 
tion, the rendering of veins and muscles showing a naturalistic 
skill never again rivalled till the Italian Renaissance. In the 
adjoining gallery were remains of bull-hunting scenes, in which 
girls attired like Mycenzan cowboys also take part. 


THE recent excavation in Carthage are producing excellent 
results. The Punic necropolis near the altar of St. Monica, at 
Carthage, has resulted in the finding of painted terra cottas, 


censers, figures of women, bronze razors and engraved inscrip- 


tions of human beings, birds, etc., amulets of gold, silver and 
ivory. 


Tue Society of Biblical Archzology has issued a limited 
edition of a quarto volume with the following contents: He- 
brew Illuminated Bibles of IXth and Xth Centuries—A Sama- 
ritan Scroll of the Law of the XIth Century—Together with 
eight plates of these manuscripts and of fragments from the 
Geniza of Egypt, published for the first time, in gold and col- 
ors, from the original. By M. Gaster, Ph. D. 

These Hebrew Illuminated Bibles are the only known speci- 
mens of the Hebrew text of the Bible with floral and other 
colored decorations, no such Codices ever even having been 
mentioned. 

The specimens of the illuminations are of a double charac- 
ter; one resembling the decorations found in Arabic Manu- 
scrips written in Persia, at a date many centuries later than 
these now published. The others bear a character quite of 


their own, unlike anything hitherto known, in Eastern or 
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Western decorative art: they probably represent later devel- 
opments of Egyptian decoration. 

The Hebrew text belongs to the period of the oldest known 
Biblical Codices, and isof importance from a paleographical 
and massoretic point of view. 

The Samaritan Scroll is one of the extremely few Penta- 
teuchs of the Samaritans in the form of a Scroll, that have 


ever come to Europe. The character of the writing and inter- 
nal evidence, both point to the antiquity of the Scroll: which 
is of very great consequence for Biblical criticism, by its ap- 
proximation to the Hebrew Massoretic text of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Copies may be obtained from the offices of the Societv, 27 


Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
W. Harry Rytanps, 


Secretary S. B. A. 
London. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Studien zur siidarabischen 
Altertumskuude von Otto Weber. 1. Das Alter des miniis- 
chen Reiches —Bemerkungen zur mindischen Ké6nigsliste. 
From the Mitteilungen der Vorderatsatischen Gesellschaft. 
Published by Wolf Peiser, Berlin. 


Proressor Hitprecut writes from Constantinople to the S. 
S. Times that, immediately after his arrival there in April, the 
Ottoman government granted him a new firman for resuming 
his excavations at Nuffar, in Babylonia, at any time he desires. 
This new act of avery gracious courtesy on the part of the 
Sultan and his administrative body towards the Director of the 
Nuffar expedition and the University of Pennsylvania deserves 
high appreciation, and must be regarded as the more remark- 

‘able, because it is well known that several other applications 
for similar permits by scholars of different nationalities have 
been now in the hands of the Ottoman government for from 


one to two years. 
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A suBSCRIBER has for sale a copy of Dr. Davis and Cobern’s 
“History of Egypt in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” Every 
copy of this work was subscribed for before it left the press, 
and it is now very difficult to obtain. Even the authors of the 
work has each only two copies. The copy for sale is very 
strongly bound, and is for sale at a low price. 


THE June Open Court contains an article by Dr. Paul Carus, 
entitled “‘The Babylonian and Hebrew Views of Man's Fate 
after Death.” The Jewish ideas concerning the state after 
death, says Dr. Carus, exhibit in several important details a 
close agreement with Babylonian views. The Hebrew word 
sheol “the pit,” corresponds exactly with the Assyrian sudlu; 
both denote the place under the ground where the dead reside. 
In Assyrian the term is explained as a place of judgment, 
among the Jews as a place where every living being shall fin- 
ally be demanded—a place of ingathering. Sheol is called by 
the Assyro-Babylonians, as well as by the Hebrews, “the land 
whence no traveller returns.” Istar goes down “to the land 
without return.” The Babylonian notion of the under world, 
being a prototype of the Hebrew sheol, was originally not less 
dreary and desolate, only it is couched in mythological ex- 
pressions, being a place under ground ruled by a god anda 
goddess with their divine servants. 


Says, Dr. Carus, what is the strange reason that the He- 


brews, otherwise so devoutly religious, were so outspokenly 
reluctant in accepting the doctrine of a life after death and the 
resurrection of the dead? The belief in immortality crops out 
only in the Apocrypha, and seems to be strictly banished from 
the canon of the Old Testament. 


The reason is obviously this: the belief in immortality as de- 
scribed in the religious documents of the Assyro-Babylonians 
was too mythological, too polytheistic, too fantastic for the 
rationalistic spirit of the redactors of the Old Testament. The 
priests who selected from the Hebrew literature the writings 
which seemed to them to serve the purpose of edification were 
strict monotheists, and radical inconoclast in all matters of 
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mythology. They abhorred polytheism, and any allusion to it; 
and since the belief in immortality as expressed in the Assyro- 
Babylonians legends cannot easily be extracted from the Baby- 
lonian religion without retaining at the same time, a good deal 
of the mythological elements, the redactors of the Hebrew 
canon preferred to omit the whole and embraced an attitude of 


positive unbelief rather than to defile the Scriptures with 


paganism. If they had admitted a belief in immortality in the 
shape in which we find it in the Assyrio-Babylonian documents, 
they necessarily would have reintroduced pagan mythology 
under conditions where it would naturally have taken a firm 
hold upon the imagination of the people. For nothing is more 
powerful in religion than the belief in man’s condition after 
death. Dr. Carus gives a review of a number of Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian documents to justify his proposition. 





Pror. Hi-precuT writes to the Sunday School Times that a 
German institute of archeology isto be established in Jerusa- 
lem in the course of the present year. Dr. J. Benzinger, Pri- 
vat-docent in the University of Berlin, and editor of the journ- 
al published by the German Palestine Society, will probably be 
the director of the new institute. 

Through the efforts of Baron Marschall von Bierbeestein, 
German ambassador at Constantinople, the German Palestine 
Society has obtained a firman authorizing that body to survey 
all the remaining country east of the Jordon. The work will 
be carried on by Dr. Schumacher of Haifa, well known from 
his survey of the Jaulan and his connection with the construc- 
tion of the Palestine railroad to Damascus. The German gov- 
ernment has manifested its interest in this scheme in another 
way, by granting a subvention of five thousand dollars towards 
this work. It will be a great satisfaction to all Bible students 
thus to see the work which many years ago was begun by the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund, under Conder and Lord 
Kitchener, in connection with their fundamental and most ac- 
curate survey of Western Palestine, finally completed, and sup- 
plemented in the near future by a man who in every way has 
proved himself a worthy successor of the two English pioneers. 





